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25% Tax Limitation 


A movement to abolish the “ability to pay” prin- 
ciple in federal taxation has been underway for sev- 
eral years with only slight public attention paid to 
it. The proposal is for a constitutional amendment 
to limit the federal income tax to twenty-five per- 
cent. Its supporters, after an unsuccessful attempt to 
pass such a resolution in Congress, are going about 
a constitutional amendment the hard way—by trying 
to get a request for a constitutional convention from 
the legislatures of two-thirds of the states. It is hard 
to believe that the people of the sixteen or so states 
who have passed such a measure have had a real 
understanding of what such a limitation would 
mean. 

It is important to realize what the effects would 
be of such a limitation upon the taxing power of 
the federal government. The Treasury Department 
estimates that over six billion dollars of revenue per 
year would be lost under such a provision. If the 
large sums which have been available from the top- 
flight incomes were lost to the Treasury, all possible 
revenue would have to be squeezed from the small 
incomes of the country, and taxes could no longer 
be based on the principle of “ability to pay.” In 
order to meet the government’s obligations it would 
probably be necessary to levy sales taxes and other 
regressive taxes which bear most heavily on those 
least able to afford them. ‘This concentration of 
taxes upon low incomes would have a depressing 
effect on the economy as a whole since the purchas- 
ing power needed to stimulate production would 
thereby be limited. 

The argument that tax limitation would stimulate 
business by making more risk capital available is not 
entirely sound. Although it is true that excessive 
taxes can reduce the risk capital available to make 
jobs, putting a rigid tax limitation into the Constitu- 
tion would not solve the problem. Though a desire 
to prevent further centralization of government is 
being used as an argument in favor of such a meas- 
ure, this is not a sound way to accomplish that pur- 
pose. 
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Congress must adapt taxation to the needs of the 
country. If our legislators do not do their job well, 
they can be replaced, but it is foolish to tie the hands 
of the people’s elected representatives who must meet 
unforeseen economic conditions. We cannot pre- 
dict the future precisely enough to reduce the prin- 
ciples of tax policy to an exact figure, and most 
constitutional and economic authorities agree that 
rigid tax requirements are unwise. 

There are provisions to nullify the effect of the 
limitation in time of war, but war is not the only 
emergency with which Congress must deal. Do the 
added drains of wartime expenditures begin when 
war is declared and cease when the firing stops? 
The postwar period in this country poses tremendous 
problems for which large resources must be avail- 
able. Our commitments to veterans, the expanded 
army and navy, the unwinding of a huge war ma- 
chine, all will require continued high government 
activity. | 

The interest of the people in a sound credit stand- 
ing for their national government is unquestioned. 
Limiting the taxing power, however, weakens the 
national financial structure, and it is entirely pos- 
sible that the credit of the U. S. government would 
be seriously threatened under such a tax limitation. 

Sufficient public attention to this movement may 
at least prevent. further states from taking ill-con- 
sidered action. It is contrary to all democratic prin- 
ciples that legislation of such vital interest to the 
country as a whole should have been considered with 
so little opportunity for public debate. Few, if any, 
of the appropriate committees in the state legisla- 
tures which have passed such measures have held 
hearings at which both sides could be presented. 


Rubber Problems 


Another example of the fact that nations are be- 
ginning to realize they can act more effectively to- 
gether is evidenced by the meeting late in January 
of a Rubber Study Group. This group was set up 
as a result of a conference held last August in Lon- 
don between those countries most concerned with 


the rubber problem—the Netherlands, the United 
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Kingdom, and the United States. Representatives 
from these nations have been conducting studies on 
the production, manufacture, and use of crude, syn- 
' thetic and reclaimed rubber. They estimate that in 
four years after the liberation of the Far Eastern 
territories the production of the natural rubber areas 
could reach 144 million tons of rubber. Production 
of synthetic rubber. would be approximately 1% mil- 
lion tons annually. 

Consumer demands for rubber goods however will 
probably not exceed 1% million tons. This dis- 
crepancy between the supply and the demand for 
rubber means that serious economic friction between 
the competing groups is likely to result. Possible 
solutions of the problem lie in new uses for rubber 
and an expanding world economy which will give 
the consumer more purchasing power to buy rubber 


goods. The Rubber Study Group will continue to 


try to find solutions to these problems. 


The Food and Agriculture 
Oréanization 


Perhaps the most basic of the four freedoms set 
forth in the Atlantic Charter is freedom from want. 
We can never achieve peace and stability in a world 
where people are starving. It is not often realized 
that two-thirds of the people on this earth spend 
their lives on the land raising food. Yet two-thirds 
of the people, including many of the farmers, have 
never had enough to eat. Hundreds of thousands 
die every year of diseases like pellagra and beri-beri 
that are directly caused by lack of the foods which 
protect health. Even in the United States, where 
the standard of living is high, nearly one-third of our 
people have been inadequately fed. Malnutrition 
impairs minds as well as bodies, depletes the strength 
of nations, and retards human prograss. 

To face these facts President Roosevelt invited 
forty-four nations to meet at a United Nations Con- 
ference on Food and Agriculture at Hot Springs, 
Virginia, in June, 1943. The Conference decided that 
the world had the tools to cope with this problem. 

Realizing that if all nations cooperated we could 
be taking steps toward our goal, the Conference ap- 
pointed an interim commission to set up a permanent 
organization. Each of the forty-four nations was 
entitled to representation on this commission which 
started work in July 1943 and presented a constitu- 
tion for a Food and Agriculture Organization in 
August, 1944. 

The broad objectives of F.A.O. as set forth in the 


preamble to the constitution are: 


(1) To raise levels of nutrition and standards of 
living among the peoples of the world. 


(2) To secure improvements in the efficiency of the 
production and distribution of all food and agri- 
culture products, including those of forests and 
fisheries. 

(3) To better the condition of rural populations. 

(4) To contirbute by these means toward an ex- 
panding world economy. 


There are several ways in which the Organiza- 
tion can impl@ment these objectives. One of its 
most important functions will be to serve as a fact- 
finding agency. Reports will come from member 
nations as well as technical organizations. From this 
information the agency could advise a country, for 
instance, on the best kind of cross-breeding for cattle. 
If there was a world underproduction of corn the 
Organization might suggest that more areas could 
profitably be turned over to raising corn. 

Aside from collecting and interpreting informa- 
tion the Organization will promote research. It can 
suggest projects, keep research workers informed of 
one another’s progress, and in some cases lend the 
services of members of its own technical staff to an 
institution or a country. 

Although the Organization can recommend ac- 
tion, no country is under obligation to carry out its 
suggestions. The only responsibility each nation 
assumes is to present factual reports to F.A.O. and 
contribute financial support. The budget for the 
Organization is low—$5,000,000 a year for the first 
five years with half that amount needed for the first 
year. The United States’ quota for the first year 
is 25°%, amounting to $625,000—about the cost of a 
single superfortress bomber. 

The governing body will be a general conference 
which will meet at least once a year. Each member 
nation will have one voting representative in this 
conference, and all will have equal voting rights. 
The constitution provides for an executive committee 
of 9 to 15 members and for standing advisory com- 
mittees in major fields of the Organization’s work. 
The administration will consist of a Director-Gen- 
eral, who will be the responsible head of the Organi- 
zation, and an international staff selected for techni- 
cal competence in various branches of work. 

-F.A.O. will have comparable functions to the 
International Labor Office which has proved so suc- 
cessful in the labor field. It is anticipated that both 
these organizations will be coordinated under the 
Economic and Social Council of the proposed United 
Nations Organization. 

Twenty nations must sign this constitution in 
order for it to become effective. Sixteen govern- 
ments have already signified their intention to join. 
As yet this constitution has not been presented to 
Congress for approval, but plans are being made to 
introduce it soon. 
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